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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  Secretary  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  Report : 

The  depression  in  all  branches  of  business  has  been  often  urged 
as  an  excuse  for  postponing  contributions  to  our  Society,  and  we 
have  been  compelled  to  encounter  our  share  of  the  opposition 
which  invariably  attends  organized  attempts  to  protect  dumb 
animals  from  the  cruelty  of  the  ignorant  and  malicious.  But 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  your  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  may  well  encourage  you  to  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased  exertions. 

Since  the  office  was  opened,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1867,  for  the 
reception  of  complaints,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of 
cruelty  have  been  reported  and  entered  upon  our  records.  In 
every  instance  such  action  has  been  taken  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  appeared  to  justify.  Some,  which  were  comparatively 
trifling,  evidently  arising  from  thoughtlessness  rather  than 
malice,  were  promptly  rectified  on  receipt  of  a  friendly  warning. 
Some  were  of  such  a  character  that  our  present  laws  would  not 
reach  them  ;  some  were  prosecuted,  with  an  evident  good  effect. 
Of  the  latter  class,  forty-two  have  been  fined ;  three  committed 
to  prison  in  default  of  bail ;  one  fined  twice,  and  imprisoned  for 
non-payment  of  the  second  fine ;  forty-one  bound  over  for 
appearance  at  court,  three  of  whom  forfeited  their  bail-bonds, 
and  two  were  released  before  trial ;  ten  bills  were  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury,  one  by  request  of  complainant,  the  others  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence ;  sixteen  were  put  under  bonds  for  good 
behavior ;  seven  were  either  acquitted,  or  discharged  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  jury  not  agreeing;  one  was  released  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Prison  Inspector;  one  nolle  prosequi  was 
entered;  four  suits  were  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs  and 
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promise  of  amendment ;  one  was  discharged  on  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  one  on  ground  of  informality. 

Most  of  the  cases  in  which  any  legal  action  has  been  taken  have 
been  reported  in  the  public  journals,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  Society  has  been  widely  diffused. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  publicity  is  evident  in  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  cases  of  glaring  cruelty,  and  in  the  diminished 
number  of  animals  which  are  forced  to  labor  while  suffering 
from  sores  or  lameness.  The  Society  is  also  indebted  to  the 
numerous  friendly  admonitions  of  our  detective,  the  cautions 
and  offers  of  reward  which  have  been  circulated  in  our  hand¬ 
bills,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  aldermen  and  police 
officers,  which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  prevention,  as 
well  as  to  the  cure,  of  such  moral  obliquity  as  delights  in 
torturing  the  weak  and  unoffending. 

Three  fountains  have  been  erected,  one  at  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  one  at  the  junction  of  Fourth  Street  and  Old  York 
Road,  and  one,  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Wilson  C.  Swann, 
the  first  President  of  the  Society,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Market  Streets.  The  incalculable  benefit  which  they  have  con¬ 
ferred  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
their  constant  use  during  the  hot  weather.  An  applicant  for 
an  additional  fountain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  market-houses,  states  that  “  there  are  several  drinking- 
troughs,  but  the  water  is  impure,  and  the  Mayor  has  set  his  face 
against  them.  The  need  to  man  is  as  great  in  that  locality  as  it 
is  to  the  beast.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  a  man  goes  into  the 
numerous  taverns  in  the  vicinity,  and  drinks  liquor,  when  a 
drink  of  pure  water  would  satisfy  all  demands.” 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  printed  and  gratuitously  distrib¬ 
uted  35,000  pamphlets  and  25,000  handbills  and  posters,  including 
addresses,  tales  for  children,  copies  of  laws,  and  items  of  general 
information  relative  to  the  objects  and  action  of  the  Society. 
These  publications  have  been  highly  commended  by  kindred 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  the  visible  evidence  of 
activity  which  they  afford  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  when  appeals 
are  made  for  membership  or  contributions. 

All  this  work  has  required  money  ;  and  on  account  of  our 
meagre  membership  the  burden  has  fallen  more  heavily  than  it 
ought  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  of  our  benevolent  patrons.  If  a 
single  detective,  with  such  aid  as  has  been  furnished  by  officers, 
members  and  friends  of  the  Society  has  accomplished  so  much, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an  increase  of  funds  as  would 
justify  the  employment  of  additional  agents  would  contribute 
largely  towards  the  removal  of  many  causes  of  reasonable  com¬ 
plaint  which  still  remain. 

Before  the  Society  was  organized,  instances  of  punishment  for 
cruelty  were  almost  unknown;  now  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 
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fence.  But  the  laws  are  still  lamentably  defective,  and  there  is 
an  amount  of  apathy,  ignorance,  and  both  secret  and  open  oppo¬ 
sition  to  be  overcome  that  seems  almost  incredible.  It  remains 
with  you,  and  your  fellow-citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  decide 
whether  your  laudable  efforts  to  remove  these  obstacles  shall  be 
sustained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PLINY  E.  CHASE,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  19,  1869. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTION,  .....  $5.00 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP,  .....  $100.00 

Contributions,  Donations  anti  Bequests  are  respectfully  solicited. 


APPEAL. 

Humane  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  we  earnestly  appeal  to 
you,  individually,  for  help.  We  entreat  you  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline  of  the  work  before  us  ;  determine  to  what  extent  you 
are  willing  to  aid  us,  by  your  sympathies,  by  your  money,  or  by 
your  active  co-operation,  and  send  your  names,  at  once,  to  the 
Office  of  the  Society,  either  as  members  or  as  contributors. 


[Abridged  from  “Our  Dumb  Animals.”] 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  OUR  WORK. 

Consider  the  overloaded  horse-cars,  the  cases  of  fast  driving, 
overdriving,  overworking,  under-feeding,  neglect  to  water, 
neglect  to  properly  shelter  and  protect  from  the  weather,  tight 
check-reins,  sores  worn  by  harness,  twitchings,  beatings,  kick- 
ings,  bad  shoeing,  bad  provender,  bad  stables,  bad  feeding,  bad 
harness,  bad  grooming,  bad  drivers ,  and  all  the  other  various 
forms  of  abuse  to  which  the  horse  is  subjected.  Think  of  the  cattle- 
trains  on  the  railroads,  crowded  to  suffocation  with  dumb  creatures, 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  sleepless ;  the  merciless  bleeding  of  calves, 
to  blanch  the  meat,  which  is  thus  rendered  unwholesome  ;  the 
bagging  of  cows;  the  starving  at  the  cattle  markets  ;  the  shear¬ 
ing  of  sheep  in  cold  weather  before  they  are  sent  to  market ;  the 
cruel  plucking  and  cruel  transportation  of  live  fowls ;  the  cruel 
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transportation  of  tied  calves ;  the  abominable  treatment  of  old 
and  worn-out  horses ;  the  short  feeding  of  cattle ;  the  cruel 
methods  of  slaughtering  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  ;  the  destruction 
of  useful  birds ;  the  dog-fights  and  cock-fights ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  almost  incalculable  tortures  practiced  in  the  unne¬ 
cessary  dissection  of  living  animals.  Take  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  not  lightly,  for  the  moment ,  but  with  thought  and 
reflection,  and  you  may  realize  something  of  the  magnitude  and 
necessities  of  our  work. 


IT  IS  A  RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  strikes  deeper  at  the  foundations  of  society, 
nay,  underlies  farther  the  very  Church  itself ,  than  the  unreflecting 
may  have  dreamed.  Like  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commis¬ 
sions,  it  forms  a  grand  plateau  on  which  all  good  men  and  women 
of  all  churches  can  work  together  for  those  things  which  underlie 
every  church.  It  proposes  to  go  into  every  family  in  the  State, 
and  preach  to  all  and  each  of  them  the  new  evangel,  Peace  on 
earth  and.  good  will  to  all  God's  creatures.  When  the  rights  of 
dumb  animals  shall  be  protected,  the  rights  of  human  beings 
will  be  safe.  When  the  children  of  every  home  shall  learn  to 
spare  the  useful  bird,  nor  plunder  its  little  nest,  systems  of  state- 
prison  discipline  will  become  less  important. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1st.  To  enforce  the  law. 

2d.  To  invite  all  persons  throughout  the  State  to  report  cases 
of  undoubted  cruelty. 

3d.  To  pay  rewards  to  persons  who,  acting  for  the  Society,  shall 
secure  conviction  and  punishment  in  such  cases,  or  furnish  the 
Society  with  evidence  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 

4th.  To  employ  persons  to  investigate,  arrest  and  prosecute  for 
the  Society. 

5th.  To  see  that  animals  lost  or  abandoned  be  properly  taken 
care  of  or  mercifully  killed. 

6th.  To  introduce  better  methods  of  transportation  and  butch¬ 
ering  of  animals. 

7th.  To  encourage  improvements  and  inventions  to  increase 
the  comfort  and  value  of  animals. 

8th.  To  gather  information  in  regard  to  existing  abuses  and 
their  remedies ,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  animals  both  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  health ,  and  to  send  the  same ,  if  possible,  into  every 
family  of  the  State. 

9th.  To  give  rewards  to  persons,  such  as  authors,  teachers,  in¬ 
ventors,  police  officers,  drivers,  teamsters,  butchers,  farm  ser- 
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rants,  &c.,  who  shall  be  distinguished  for  humanity  towards 
animals,  or  for  efforts  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  them. 

ABOUT  HORSES. 

Horses  as  a  general  thing  get  too  much  licking  and  too  little 
feed.  If  a  man  loses  his  hat  while  driving  his  horse,  he  licks 
the  horse  to  pay  for  it.  If  he  runs  into  another  wagon  through 
his  own  carelessness,  he  licks  his  horse  to  make  it  all  right.  If 
his  horse  slips  or  stumbles,  he  gets  licked  for  it — if  he  does  any¬ 
thing  he  gets  licked,  and  if  he  don't  do  anything  he  gets  the 
same.  A  great  many  horses  know  “a  sight”  more  than  their 
drivers,  and  if  they  could  change  places  with  them,  society  at 
large  would  be  the  gainers,  and  so  would  the  horses. 


HINTS  FROM  THE  LONDON  H0RSEB00K, 

FOOD. 

1.  All  horses  must  not  be  fed  in  the  same  proportions,  without 
due  regard  to  their  ages,  their  constitutions,  and  their  work. 
Because  the  impropriety  of  such  a  practice  is  self-evident.  Yet  it 
is  constantly  done ,  and  is  the  basis  of  disease  of  every  kind. 

2.  Never  use  bad  hay  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Because 
there  is  not  proper  nourishment  in  it. 

3.  Damaged  corn  is  exceedingly  injurious.  Because  it  brings 
on  inflammation  of  the  Bowels  and  skin  diseases. 

4.  Chaff  is  better  for  old  horses  than  hay.  Because  they  can 
chew  and  digest  it  better. 

5.  Mix  chaff  with  corn  or  beans,  and  do  not  give  the  latter 
alone.  Because  it  makes  the  horse  cheiu  his  food  more  and  digest 
it  better. 

6.  Hay  or  grass  alone  will  not  support  a  horse  under  hard  work. 
Because  there  is  not  sufficient  nutritive  body  in  either. 

7.  When  a  horse  is  worked  hard  its  food  should  chiefly  be  oats : 
if  not  worked  hard,  its  food  should  chiefly  be  hay.  Because  oats 
supply  more  nourishment  and  flesh-making  material  than  any 
other  kind  of  food .  Hay  not  so  much. 

8.  For  a  saddle  or  coach-horse,  half  a  peck  of  sound  oats  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  good  hay  are  sufficient.  If  the  hay  is  not 
good,  add  a  quarter  of  a  peck  more  oats.  A  horse  which  works 
harder  may  have  rather  more  of  each ;  one  that  works  little 
should  have  less. 

9.  Rack  feeding  is  wasteful.  The  better  plan  is  to  feed  with 
chopped  hay,  from  a  manger.  Because  the  food  is  not  then 
thrown  about ,  and  is  more  easily  chewed  and  digested. 

10.  Sprinkle  the  hay  with  water  that  has  salt  dissolved  in  it. 
Because  it  is  pleasing  to  the  animal's  taste ,  and  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  [A  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  bucket  of  water  is  sufficient.] 
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11.  Oats  should  be  bruised  for  an  old  horse  but  not  for  a  young 
one.  Because  the  former,  through  age  and  defective  teeth,  cannot 
chew  them,  properly ;  the  young  horse  can  do  so,  and  they  are  thus 
properly  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  turned  into  wholesome  nutri¬ 
ment. 

12.  Grass  ulust  always  be  cut  for  hay  before  the  seed  drops- 
Because  the  juices  that  ripen  the  seed  are  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  hay.  If  they  are  sucked  out  by  its  ripening  and  dropping , 
the  grass  will  not  turn  into  hay  ;  but  will  only  wither  and 
grow  yellow. 

13.  Vetches  and  cut  grass  should  always  be  given  in  the  spring 
to  horses  that  cannot  be  turned  out  into  the  fields.  Because  they 
are  very  cooling  and  refreshing ,  and  almost  medicinal  in  their 
effects;  bid  they  must  be  supplied  in  moderation,  as  they  are 
liable  to  ferment  in.  the  stomach  if  given  largely. 

14.  Water  your  horse  from  a  pond  or  stream,  rather  than  from 
a  spring  or  well.  Because  the  latter  is  generally  hard  and  cold, 
while  the  former  is  soft,  and  comparatively  warm.  The  horse 
prefers  soft  muddy  water  to  hard  tvater,  though  ever  so  clear. 

15.  A  horse  should  have  at  least  a  pail  of  water,  morning  and 
evening;  or  (still  better)  four  half-pailfuls,  at  four  several  times 
in  the  day.  Because  this  assuages  his  thirst  without  bloating  him. 
But  he  should  not  be  made  to  work  directly  after  he  has  had  a 
full  draught  of  water ;  for  digestion  and  exertion  can  never 
go  on  together. 

16.  Do  not  allow  your  horse  to  have  warm  water  to  drink.  Be- 
cause,  if  he  has  to  drink  cold  water,  after  getting  accustomed  to 
warm,  it  will  give  him  the  colic. 

17.  When  your  horse  refuses  his  food,  after  drinking,  go  no 
farther  that  day.  Because  the  poor  creature  is  thoroughly 
BEATEN. 


ACCIDENTS. 

When  a  horse  falls  whilst  drawing  a  vehicle — - 

1.  Jump  down  and  hold  the  animal’s  head,  to  prevent  his 
dashing  it  about  to  his  own  injury. 

2.  Loosen  the  check-rein  (if  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  use  one,) 
and  the  parts  of  the  harness  which  fasten  on  the  vehicle. 

3.  Back  the  carriage,  so  as  to  get  the  shafts  and  traces  clear. 

4.  Steady  and  support  the  horse’s  head,  and  excite  him,  with 
hand  and  voice,  to  rise. 

5.  When  you  have  got  him  up,  pat  and  encourage  the  poor 
animal,  and  see  if  he  is  wounded,  or  otherwise  injured. 

6.  Let  him  stand  still  a  short  time  to  recover  himself,  and  then 
proceed  gently  and  with  greater  caution  than  before. 


